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Who’s  dat  knocking  at  de  door 
All  mankind  are  trees 
Mary  Blane 
A  hunting  song 
The  maniac 
Turpin  hero 

Pretty  Susan,  the  pride  of 
iUidare.* 

Bo1i|>y  Miles,  the  charity  boy 
Quarter  day 

My  ancestors  were  Englishmen 
Mind  your  own  businees 
I  love  the  maid  for  loving  me 
The  flare-up 
Marco  and  redro 


OONTEWTg : 

The  southern  breezes 
The  soldier’s  tear 
Goddess  Diana 
A  dainty  plant  is  the  cabbage 
green 

The  minute  gun  at  sea 
Gosport  beach 

I’m  one  of  the  chaps  wot  sings 
The  pretty  chambermaid 
Lovely  Nan 
The  pilot 
Poor  dog  Tray 
.  The  tured  soldier 
Oh !  sweetly  rides  my  gondo¬ 
lier 


Behold  how  brightly 

The  spotted  cow 

Duck-leg  Dick 

The  female  cabin  boy 

The  land  of  old  Erin 

Blue-eyed  stranger 

Answer  to  the  blua-eyed  stran- 

With  /cutlass  in  his  hand 
Highland  Soldier 
Scenes  that  are  brightest 
The  lass  o*  Gowrie 
The  rose  of  Atdee  ■ 

The  dark-ha^’d  girl 
Bid  me  discourse 
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Who*s  dat  knocking  at  de  door  ? 

IHA VE jist  come  to  towr>  on  a  bit  a  spree, 
I  am  bery  well  acquainted 
Wid  de  gal  I  want  to  see, 

When  1  cum  to  de  town, 

Dey  were  all  gone  to  bed  j 
Out  ob  de  window 
A  yellow  gal  said  : 

CHORUS. 

Who’s  dat  knocking  at  de  door  ? 

Is  dat  you  Sam  ? 

No,  it  is  old  Jem. 

You  aim  good-looking,  .so  you  can’t  come  in, 
It’s  no  use  knocking  at  de  door  any  more. 

Who’s  dat  knocking  at  de  door. 

Kicking  up  sicH  a  row 
Wid  their  saucy  jaw  ? 

I  will  call  de  wach, 

And  tell  dem  how, 

Dat  you  cum  here 
For  to  kick  up  a  row. 

She  open  de  door,  she  let  me  in, 

I  sat  by  de  fire  and  warm  my  shins ; 

In  came  de  wachmen,  two  and  three, 
Saying,  come  Mr.  Nigger, 

You  must  go  wid  me. 

Dey  took  me  to  de  wachr house, 

I  stay  all  night ; 

And  I  neber  sleep  a  wink 
Till  de  broad  day-light  5 
Till  de  day  break  out, 

And  de  chickens  did  crow, 

Somebody  knocking  at  de  door  I  know. 


All  Mankind  are  Trees. 

Air — Dickey  Birds.’’ 

PRAY,  listen  to  my  song,  I’ll  endeavour 
if  you  please, 

To  prove  this  world  a  forest,  mankind  no 
more  than  trees ; 

For  we,  like  trees,  from  earth  first  spring, 
if  it  be  true  we  learn  ; 

Like  trees  we  grow,  then  wither,  and  to 
earth  again  return. 

So  listen  to  my  song, 


The  carpenter’s  a  plane  tree,  which  must 
be  plain  to  you. 

The  surly  man’s  a  crab  tree,  of  course  you’ll 
own  ’tis  true ; 

The  old  man  is  an  aspen,  who  shakes  at  his 
decline. 

And  the  prisoner  who’s  locked  up  for  life  is 
very  like  to  pine. 

So  listen  to  my  song,  &c. 

The  widow,  who  oppressed  with  grief,  frets 
%  nightly  on  her  pillow, 

I’m  ver}^  sure  you’ll  agree  is  but  a  weeping 
willow  ; 

The - is' a  tree  which  bringeth  forth  bad 

fruit. 

The  infant  is  a  sapling yihe  sportsman  but  a 
shoot. 

So  listen  to  my  song,  <fec. 

At  the  sea-side  mind  the  invalid  comes  in 
my  muse’s  reach. 

For  I  think  when  there  you’ll  often  find  him 
very  near  the  beach  ; 

I  must  now  court  her  afe  again,  ere  she 
leaves  me  in  the  lurch. 

And  I’ll  quickly  prove  a  schoolmaster  is 
nearest  to  the  birch. 

So  listen  to  my  song,  <fec. 

Lovers  they  are  pear  (pair)  trees,  and  I 
think  you’ll  say  with  me. 

The  sailor’s  very  near  the  elm  when  he’s 
out  at  sea; 

Our  ajmy  is  but  apple  trees— I’ll  explain  a 
little  more — 

The  fruit  we  call  as  red  streaks”  with  a 
kernel  to  each  core  (colonel to  each  corps ) , 
So  listen  to  my  song,  &c. 

The  pugilist  is  box,  in  that  I  do  not  err. 

And  ladies  wearing  muffs  and  boas  remind 
us  of  the  fir  (fur)^ 

As  monarch  our  Queen’s  the  oak,  no  queen 
has  e’er  excelled  her, 

And  the  oldest.person  in  this  room  of  course 
must  be  the  elder. 

So  listen  to  my  song,  <fec. 

I  must  now  come  nearer  home,  what  tree 
can  there  be  found, 

To  which  I  may  compare  my  friends  I  see 
around  ? 
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Some  church-yards  hoast  the  tree  I  nie^n, 
tho’  gloomy,  ’tis  most  true, 

And  if  Tm  asked  to  tell  its  name,  I  ne^d 
only  mention  you  (yexo). 

So  listen  to  my  song,  <fec. 

And  now,  kind  friends,  1  think  you’ve  learnt 
from  what  I’ve  sung  or  said, 

We’re  different  trees  while  living,  remain 
trees  when  we’re  dead  ; 

But  death  soon  makes  a  total  change,  when 
we  feel  his  cold  lashes, 

Vanity  ceases  in  the  grave,  where  we  all  be¬ 
come  ground  cishes 

Kow  you’ve  listen’d  to  my  song,  I’ve  en- 
deavour’d  with  much  ease 
To  prove  the  w'orld  a  forest,  mankind  only 
shruhs  or  trees. 


Mary  Blane. 

I  ONCE  did  luh  a  pretty  girl,  I 
as  my  life, 

bhe  came  from  Lousiana,  and  1 
my  dear  wife ; 

At  home  we  lib’d  so  happy,  oh  . 
grief  or  pain. 

But  in  de  winter  time  oh  year 
Mary  Blane. 

CHORUS. 

Oh!  fare  de  well  poor  Mary  Blane,  one 
feeling  heart  bids  you  adieu,  oh! 

Oh!  fare  de  well  poor  Mary  Blane,  one 
feeling  heart  bids  you  adieu,  oh! 

Oh!  fare  de  well  poor  Mary  Blane,  one 
feeling  heart  bids  you  adieu,  oh  ! 

Oh !  fare  de  well  poor  Mary  Blane,  one 
feeling  heart  bids  you  adieu,  oh  1 

Oh!  fare  de  well  my  Mary  Blane,  we  11  ne- 
ber  meet  again, 

Oh !  fare  de  well  my  Mary  Blane,  we  ll  ne- 

ber  meet  again. 

Oh  !  fare  de  well  my  Mary  Blane,  we  11  ne- 

ber  meet  again, 

Oh  !  fare  de  well  my  Mary  Blane,  we  11  ne- 
ber  meet  again. 


lubb’d  her 
made  her 
fiee  from 
1  lost  my 


I  went  into  de  w’oods  one  day’  to  hunt  among 
de  cane, 

De  white  man  cum  into  my  house,  and  took 
poor  Mary  Blane ;  ,  ,  , 

It  grieb  me  bery  much  to  tink  no  hope  I 

entertain’d 

Ob  eber  seeing  my  dear  gal,  my  own  poor 
Mary  Blane. 


When  toiling  in  de  cotton  field,  I  cry  and 
say  good-bye, 

Unto  my  brodei  comrades,  dat,  oh !  soon  1 

My  poor  wife  gone  I  cannot  lib  amidst  dis 
world  of  pain, 

But  lay  me  in  de  grahe  to  find  out  my  poor 
Mary  Blane. 


A  Hunting  Song. 

DO  you  hear,  brother  sportsman,  the 
sound  of  the  horn. 

And  yet  the  sweet  pleasure  decline? 

For  shame,  rouse  your  senses,  and  ere  it  is 
morn, 

With  me  the  sweet  melody  join. 

Thro’  the  w’ood  and  the  valley  the  traitor 
we’ll  rally. 

Nor  quit  him  till  panting  he  lies  ; 

While  hounds  in  full  cry,  thro’  hedges  shall 

And  chase  the  swift  hare  till  she  dies. 

Then  saddle  your  steed,  to  the  meadows  and 
fields 

Both  willing  and  joyous  repair  ; 

No  pastime  in  life  greater  happiness  yields, 
Than  chasing  the  fox  or  the  hare. 

For  such  comforts,  my  friend,  on  the  sports¬ 
man  attend, 

No  pleasure  like  hunting  is  found  ; 

For  when  it  is  o’er,  as  brisk  as  before, 
Next  morning  we  spurn  up  the  ground. 


The  Maniac. 

Hush  I  ’tls  the  night-watch  \  he  guards 
my  lonely  cell ; 

Hush!  ’tis  the  night-watch— hush  1  ’tis  the 
night-watch ; 

Hush  !  hush  !  he  comes  to  guard,  to  guard 
my  lonely  cell  ; 

’Tis  the  night-watch ;  he  guards  my  lonely 
cell. 

He  comes,  he  comes  this  way  I  Yes:  His 
the  night-watch  ; 

Yes :  His  the  night-watch  ;  his  glimmering 
lamp  I  see  1 

Hush !  His  the  night-watch  \  softly  be  comes, 
f  1  ush  I  b  ush  ! 

No,  by  Heaven— no,  by  Heaven,  I  am  not 
mad  1 

Oh !  release  me  ! — oh !  release  me  I 
No,  by  Heaven — no,  by  Heaven,  1  am  not 
mad ! 
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I  loved  her  sincerely,  1  loved  her  too  dearly, 

1  loved  her  in  sorrow,  in  joy,  and  in  pain ; 

But  my  heart  is  forsaken,  yet  ever  will 
awaken 

'I’he  memory  of  bliss  which  shall  ne’er  come 
again . 

Oh !  my  poor  heart  is  broken ! — oh !  my 
poor  heart  is  broken  ! 

I  see  her  dancing  in  the  hall,  I  see  her 
^ dancing  in  the  hall: 

I  see  her  dancing ;  she  heeds  me  not ! 

No,  by  Heaven— no,  by  Heaven,  I  am  not 
mad  ? 

Oh  !  release  me,  &c. 

He  quits  the  grate,  he  turns  the  key ; 

He  quits  the  grate ;  I  knelt  in  vain  ; 

His  glimmering  lamp  still,  still  I  see, 

And  all,  and  all  is  gloom  again. 

Cold,  bitter  cold  ;  no  light,  no  life  j 

Life,  all  thy  comforts  once  I  had ; 

But  here  I  am  chained  this  freezing  night ; 

No,  by  Heaven — no,  by  Heaven,  1  am  not 
mad  ! 

Oh  1  release  me,  <fec. 

For  lo,  you  !  while  I  speak, 

Mark  how  yon  demon’s  eye-balls  glare  ! 

He  sees  me  now  with  dreadful  shriek ; 

He  whirlsj^he  whirls  me  in  the  air:* 

Horror  !  the  reptile  strikes  his  teeth 

Deep  in  my  heart,  so  crushed  and  sad. 

Aye,  laugh,  ye  fiends— laugh,  laugh,  laugh, 
ye  fiends ! 

Yes,  by  Heaven— yes,  by  Heaven,  they’ve 
driven  me  madl 

I  see  her  dancing  in  the  ball,  I — ^ha,  ha,  ha, 
ha,  ha. 

Oh  I  release  me — oh  !  release  me  !  She 
heeds  me  not ; 

Yes,  by  Heaven— yes,  by  Heaven,  they’ve 
driven  me  mad ! 


Turpin  Hero. 

Turpin  hero  is  my  name, 

And  1  from  Dublin  city  came ; 

It  is  by  roy  sleight  and  nimble  hand, 

It  caused  me  for  to  leave  my  land. 

And  it’s  O  rare  Turpin  Hero, 

O  rare  Turpin,  O. 

The  very  first  man  that  I  did  meet, 

It  was  a  t/iilor  in  the  street ; — 

I  picked  his  pockets,  and  there  I  found 
Scissors,  a  thimble,  and  a  half-a-crown. 
O  rare  Turpin,  O. 


The  very  next  man  that  F  did  meet, 

It  was  the  parson  in  the  street ; 

I  robbed  him  there  of  all  his  store, 

And  told  him  he  may  go  and  preach  for 
more. 

O  rare  Turpin,  O# 

As  T  rode  over  London  moor, 

I  saw  a  lawyer  just  before ; 

I  rode  up  to  him,  and  thus  did  say, 

Have  you  seen  Turpin  ride  this  way.” 

O  rare  Turpin,  O. 

Then  Turpin  being  so  very  acute, 

He  hid  his  money  in  his  hoot ; 

Faith,”  said  the  lawyer,  ^^none  shall  he 
find, 

For  I’ll  hide  mine  in  my  cape  behind.” 

O  rare  Turpin,  O. 

They  rode  till  they  came  to  a  powder  mill. 
Where  he  bade  the  lawyer  to  stand  still ; 

The  cape  of  your  coat  it  must  come  off, 
For  my  old  mare  wants  a  new  saddle-cloth.” 
O  rare  Turpin,  O. 

O,  now  I  have  robbed  you  of  all  your 
store. 

You  may  go  to  law  for  more ; 

And  if  my  name  in  question  bring, 

You  may  say  you  were  robb’d  by  the  rare 
Turpin.” 

O  rare  Turpin  hero, 

O  rare  Turpin,  O, 


Pretty  Susan^  the  pride  of  Kildare. 

WHEN  first  from  sea  I  landed,  I  had  a 
roving  mind, 

Undaunted  I  rambled  my  true-love  to  find  ; 
When  I  met  pretty  Susan,  with  her  cheeks 
like  a  rose, 

And  her  bosom  more  fair  than  the  lily  that 
grows. 

Her  keen  eyes  did  glitter  like  the  bright 
stars  by  night. 

And  the  robes  she  was  wearing  were  costly 
and  white ; 

Her  bare  neck  was  shaded*  with  her  long 
raven  hair. 

And  they  oiUed  her  pretty  Susan,  the  pride 
of  Kildare* 

Long  time  her  I  courted,  till  I  wasted  my 
store. 

When  her  love  turned  to  hatred  because  I 
was  poor  ; 
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She  said,  I  love  another,  who^e  portion 
Pll  share. 

So  begone  from  pretty  Susan,  the  pride:  of 
Kildare.^^ 

Oh  !  my  heart  ached  next  morning  as  I 
early  did  stray, 

T  espied  pretty  Susan  with  a  young  lord  so 

gay  > 

And  as  I  passM  by  them  with  my  mind  full’ 
of care, 

I  sigh’d  for  pretty  Susan,  the  pride  of  Kil¬ 
dare. 

Once  more  on  the  ocean  I  resolved  then  to 
go,  • 

And  was  bound  to  the  east  with  my  lieart 
full  of  woe, 

Where  1  beheld  ladies  in  jewels  so  rare,  ' 

But  none  like  pretty  Susan,  the  pride  of 
Kildare. 

Sometimes  I  am  jovial,  sometimes  I  am  sad. 

Since  my  love  she  is  courted  by  some  other 
lad! 

But  since  we  are  at  a  distance,  no  more  I'll 
despair, 

So  my  blessings  on  my  Susan,  the  pride  of 
Kildare. 


Bobby  Miles,  the  Charity  Boy. 

NO  doubt  you  vonder  who  I  is, 

And  at  my  figure  you  may  quiz ; 

At  vonce  your  doubts  then  to  destroy, 

J^m  Bobby  Miles^  the  charity  boy  1 
Tho’  some  folks  say  I  am  a  fool, 

I’m  a  teacher  in  the  charity  school; 

And, ’cause  I  am  six  feet  to  view,  ^ 

Vm  reckonM  the  head  scholar,  too ! 

CHORUS.  ‘ 

Oh!  vot  a  pleasure  learning  is,  .. 

For  tho’  the  folks  may  jeer  and  qnj?, 

I’m  mammy’s  pet  and  daddy’s  joy,— 

So,  vot  d’ye  think  of  the  charity  boy  ? 

My  talent  1  did  quickly  show, 

At  twelve  years  old,  vy  you  must  know^ 
Pot-hooks  and  hangars  I  wrote  free. 
Besides,  I  knows  my  A,  B,  C,  ’ 

My  rising  gdnius  nbt  to  pass,  ^ 

They  promoted  me  to  the  fust  Class 
And  ven  mastfer.  my  scbbol-fello ws  did  vacl^ 
I’d  the  onner  to  take  ’em  on  my  back. 

To  be  quite  punctual  is  my  rule,  ■  ^  . 

J  always  is  the  fust  in  school ; 

To  encourage  me  my  mother  drops 
The  browns  to  buy  me  lollipops  J 


Then  as  to  school  my  vay  I  drags, 

On  hard-bake  1  blow  out  my  bags ; 

Stale  tarts  and  buns,  too,  it  is  plain, 

And  a  spankin’  piece  of  allecampane ! 

I’m  so  accomplished,  yotl*  must  see, 

At  miveys  none  can  play  like  me ; 

At  buttons,  too,  I  conies  it  stout, 

I  beats  ^my  playmates  out  and  but! 

My  learning,  too,  ndone  dChies, 

As  this  here  proof  ‘will  c](tiite  sufiSce  ; 

You  hear  as  I  can  spell  qiiite  pati 
C,  A,  t,  dbg:  D,  O,  G,  cat ! 

Vui;i  afternoon  I  play’d  the  vag, 

And  to  the  fields  my  vay  did  drag — 

To  get  cock-sorrel  the  place  1  knew. 

And  butter-cups  and  daisies,  too  I  ^ 

Next  day  my  master  scolded  me^ 

And  threaten’d  1  sooh  horsed  should  be  p 
But  ven  he  made  the  fust  attack, 

Vy,  1  vollop’d  my  master  like  a  sack  ! 

On  boxing  days  my  jbys  increase,.  ' . 

For  ven  I  shows  my  Christmas  piece, 

I  get  sich  lots  o’  money  then,  * 

Cause  I  so  veil  can  use  my  pen  I 
And  ven  he  has  a  breaking  up, 

Oh,  crikey  I  don’t  I  eat  and  sup  ;  , 

To  cut  uvay  ’tis  then  the  time,  .  ^  ^ 

Oh!  jigger  me  tight,  it  pirime  !  , 

So  thus  you  see  how  blest  I  are,  ‘ 

In  lamin’  I  beats  Byron  far  ; 

Vith  a  mind  content  vhere’er  I  goefe, 

And  dress’d  in  these  here  handsome  clothes ! 
1  ever  bless  the  fate,  I’m  sure, 

Vich  made  me  humble,  made  me  poor  ; 

For  oh  !  you  can’t’  conceive  the  joy 
It  is  to  be  a  charity  boy  ! 


Quarter  Ddtf.,y^ 

5^1"^ WAS  on  a  quarter’s  day,  i 
X  My  mopey^  was  nearly  spent ; 

’Tis  truth  now  what  I  say, 

The  landlord  cam©  fpr  his  rent : 

He  had  in  his  hand  a  book, 

But  I  felt  it  Tather  fuUiiy  ;  /  I  ^  ■ 
Says  he,  now  Mr.  Cobkesi' 

I’m  come  for  my  quarter’s  m.oney.  • 
ij-  if  .  >  'i  :Ri'tol, 

I  knew  bis  voice  d’}^  i^e,  ■  • 

Tho’  he  took  m©  unav^^ares ;  ' 

As  nimble  as  a  bee 
1  bolted  down  theistairs  ;  -  .  i 
When  he  into  the  parlour  walk’d, .  ,  v  r 

And  in  a  chair  sat4owi)>  i  *  ^ 

To  my  wife  began  to  taUc,f  / 

But  she  swore  Iwas'dut  of  town. 
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Says  she,  “  Pm  very  sorry, 

He^il  bb  back  in  a  day  or  two ; 

Says  he,  ^^Ma’am,  book  that  story, 

For  me  it  will  ndt  do,’/ 

Then  he  flew  in  i  pet/  ‘ 

To  row  he  did  begin ; 

Says  he,  PU  have  you  yet, 
ril  shove  the  broker  in**' 

Now  what  was  J  to  4p  ^ 
pd  got  no  money  to  pay; 

IM  got  but  shillings  a  fewy  I 
Twould  be  folly  here  to  stay  ; 

Now  wife,  ril  tell  you  what, 

If  we’re  not  off  pretty  soon,  » . 

Our  sticks  will  go  to  pot. 

So  to-night  weal  bolt  the  moon^ 

I’d  made  up  riiy  miiid  to  go, ' 

I  wished  to  get  away; 

If  he’d  caught  rne,  you  know, 

HeM  wanted  nie  to  sfay.  ,  j,.  ^ 

The  rtioon  warn’t  very  bright,  ;  ; 

A  horse  and  cart  I  got,  . . 

And  every  thing  all  right, 

We.were  off  ju&t'iike  a  i^hou 

Next  day  the  broker  went, 

Oh  crikey!  he  did  stare; 

He  was  dish’d  out  of  his  rent. 

Neither  money  nor  goods  were  there. 

I  hope  my  song  will  dQ,\ 

If  I  please  you  I’m  content; 

And  I  hope  there’s  not  one  of  you,  .  ' '  J 
But  is  able  to  pay  his  rent.  i 


My  Ancestbrs  were  EnglUkmen. 

My  ancestors  were  Englishmen, 

An  Englishman  am  I ; 

And  ’tis  ray  boast  that  J  was  bprn 
Beneath  a  British  sky, 

I  prize  my  peerless  birth-place 
For  its  freedom  an,d  its  fame ; 

In  it  my  fathers  lived  and  died —  / 

I  hope  to  do  the  same^  . . 

I’ve  heard  of  foreign  countries, 

That  are  very  fair  to  see, 

But  England  I  dear  old  rEngland,! 

Is  quite  fair  enough  for  me ; 

And  he  that  on  its  happy  soil 
is  not  content,  to  stay/* 

May  leave  it  when  to  likes, 

And  find  a  better  where  he  may.  * 

My  ancestors^  d^ci 

We  may  hot  have  the  mountains, 

Which  other  lands  may  show,  ' 

Their  sides  adorn'd  with  viheyards,  .  ' 
And  their  summits  crowned  with  snow ; 


We  may^  not  boa^t  tfae  grandeur . 

OHr'  the  melahcbply  grace. 

Which  tells  of  Tip^e's  destroying  hand, 

Or  war’s  terriPc  trace ; 

But  we  have  fertile  yallws,  , , 

We  have  hills,  and  dafes,  arid  dells, 

Where  peace,  and  plejaty  smile  around, 

And  few(Mt  cPhtehiment  dwells  j 
Arid  ^e  have  cliffs  that  beetle  o’er. 

And  battle  with  the  spray 
Of  a  thousand  waves  that  roll  around 
A  shore  as  free  as  they. 

^  My  ancistots,  <fec. 

Tbere^slriot  a  sea  that  on  its  breast 
A  hostile  fleet  can  bear. 

But  England's 'flag  is  seen  to  fly 
In  stern  d^arice  there. 

There’s  not  a  clifnc,  east,  west>  north,  south, 
Bub  echoes  with  the  ifame 
Of  England’s  dauntless  warriors, 

,  And  rings  with  Englands  name. 

Our  ancient,  instltutignsi  ‘  V 
Arid  pW  good  old  English  laws 
Have  wrurig  from  e’en,  our  bitterest  foes 
ilielT  ^’dridfeV  arid  applause.  ^ 

Oh !  his  must  be  a  coward's  heatt,^ 

Who  WPtild  riot  make  a  stand 
For  altar,  throne,  for  barth  and  home, 

In  srich  a  native  land. 

My  ancestors,  <fec. 


Mind  your  own  business. 

TuNE—^^ph  !  how  I  long  to  get  married.” 


This  world  is  a  comical  place. 

And  yptfll  find  itftom  one  erid  to  the 
other*, '■  . 

All  Classed  of  persons  through  life 
Can  daily  find  fault  with  each  other,  ^ 

Some  can  gPsSip  arid  tattle 'about, 

And  fill  every  neighbour  wiih  dizziness  ; 
What  an  excellent  thing  it  would  be, 

K  people  would  mind  their  own  business. 

.  -a  rWW 

^CHORUS. 

And  tbey’d  hir  find  enough  for  to  do. 

.  '•  . 

Mrs.  Jenkins  you  know  very  well, 

She  lives  over  the  way  at  the  corner. 

Her  husband^  J’na  soryy  tq  tell,  | 

Has  lately;  tn^ried  an  informer  \ 

She  often  ,  walks  ^vit  of  a  night,,  . 

A  drunfeard  t^ey  tell  me,  too,‘srie  is ;  . 
Folks  would  always  find  plenty  to  do. 

If  they  would  but  mind  their  own  business. 


THE  sailor’s  glory* 


Did  you  see  Mrs,  Bubble-and-squeak, 

Walk  out  with  her  young  daughter  Sally, 

She  has  got  a  new  bonnet  and  shawl, 

And  a  fine  handsome  goWn  on  the  tally  5 

Su6h  a  bustle,  oh  dear !  she  does  wear, 
Why  eat  up  with  pride,  now,  Pm  sure 
she  is ; 

Some  can  always  see  otherjolks  faults. 

But  they  never  can  mind  their  own  busi¬ 
ness. 

Mrs.  Cheatem,  in  our  two  pair, 

They  tell  me,  to  leave  she’s  got  warning. 

For  the  landlord  can’t  find  her  at  home 
When  he  comes  round  on  a  Monday 
morning ; 

She  owes  about  four  weeks’  rent, 

A  shocking  bad  principle,  too,  she  is; 

But  oh,  la !  I  don’t  like  to  say  much, 

1  wish  people  would  mind  their  own  busi¬ 
ness, 

At  No.  9,  over  the  w’’ay, 

Don’t  you  know  Mr.  Bodkin,  the  tailor  ; 

M  rs.  Knownought  saw  her  daughter  Jane 
Walking  down  the  Highway  with  a  sailor. 

Pray  don’t  you  tell  any  one  else, 

Or  else  if  may  cause  such  wizziness ; 

We  should  all  find  enough  for  to  do. 

If  we  all  can  but  mind  our  own  business. 

Mrs.  Straddle  is  just  gone  along. 

Don’t  you  think  she’s  a  queer  sort  of  a 
creature  5 

She  owes  ten-pence  for  chandler’s  shop 
score, 

Besides  eighteen-pence  to  the  baker; 

Ah !  and  she  can  drink  gin  like  a  fish, 
Which  off  fills  her  head  with  dizziness  ; 

But  you  know  that  is  nothing  to  me. 

For  I  always  do  mind  my  own  business. 

Mrs.  Thingembob,  what  do  you  think  ? 

You  know  Mrs.  and  Miss  Carbuncle, 

Last  night  took  the  pillow  and  sheets, 

Their  fiat  iron  and  gowns  to  their  uncle* 

1  think  now,  between  you  and  me. 

It  can  nothing  no  more  be  than  laziness  ; 

I  wish  you’d  all  take  my  advice, 

Look  at  home,  now,  and  mind  your  own 
business. 

We  should  all  find  enough  for‘;^b  do. 

If  w^e  only  could  look  well  at  home  now ; 

There  are  many  see  other  folks^  faults. 
When  they  can  scarcely  behold  their  own 
now; 


One  motto  we  alwaj  s  should  have. 

And  1  will  just  tell  you  plain  now  what 
that  is: 

Let  every  one  do  what  is  right, 

Look  at  home  well  and  mind  their  own 
business. 

And  we  will  all  find  enough  for  tado. 


/  /(we  the  Maid  for  loving  mtm 

ID  ID  not  love  her  for  her  face,  t 
I  did  not  love  her  for  her  grace ; 
Though  ail  must  own  that  she  is  fair. 

And  wears  a  most  bewitching  air. 

I  did  not  love  her  for  her  form, 

Though  she  a  stoic’s  heart  might  warm  ; 
Ah  no !  if  told  the  truth  must  be,— 

1  loved  the  maid  for  loving  me. 

*Twas  not  her  wit  inspired  my  love. 
Though  all  who  hear  her'must  approve ; 
’Twas  not  her  virtues  all  so  rare, 

For  she  is  good  as  she  is  fair. 

’IVas  neither  beauty,  wit,  nor  birth, 
(Though  charms,  1  own,  of  magic  worth); 
Oh  no!  if  told  the  truth  must  be^ — 

1  loved  the  maid  for  loving  me. 


The  Flare-up. 

^r^HE  doors  vere  all  closed  down  in  Vest- 

J.  minster  hall, 

The  moon  shone  bright  on  the  old  Abbey  vail ; 

And  the  jarvies  vere  all  on  ’em  bus;^,  they 
say, 

A  counting  the  dibs  vot  they  took  that  ere 
day; 

And  the  vatermen  cried,  as  vos  standing  by. 
You’ll  gel  drunk  vith  that  blunt  pye  and 
pye !  •’ 

Billy  Jenkins,  wbo’d  been  out  of  luck’s 
fakey  kvite, 

Growl’d,  <M’ll  have  a  jolly  fiare^-up  to¬ 
night, 

Oh  I  Rich  a  flare-up ; 

You  can’t  think  what  a  flare-up  I  ’ 

Yen  all  on  a  sudden  ’tvos  strange  for  to  say, 

Billy  Jenkins  vos  seen  to  slip tslily  away ! 

And  in  a  few  minutes  arter  th^  saw’d  with 
amaze, 

Both  Houses  of  Parliament  all  in  a  blaze ; 

Down  rattled  the  hinging,  the  busies  they 
rolled, 

And  the  military  corn’d  out  vitb  their  hel¬ 
mets  o’  gold 


OR,  NAV^AL 

AnJ  a  lankey  p€>^Iiceman  cried  out  vith 
affright, 

^<Ve  must  find  Out  the  covby  that  set  ^em 
a-light.^’ 

Oh  !  vot  a  flare-up : 

Oh !  crick ey,  vot  a  fl^re-op. 

They  sought  him  above,  they  sought  him 
below. 

They  sought  him  all  round,  but  still  Hvos  no 

go  > 

They  sought  in  the  lobbies,  and  up  all  the 
flues, 

They  sought  in  bothliousesi  but  still  Hvos  no 
use; 

At  length  in  a  cellar  an  old  hat  lay  there, 

'Tvos  the  very  same  hat  vot  Bill  Jenkins  did 
vear ; 

And  near  it  some  matches  vos  strewM  on 
the  ground. 

In  exact  the  same  spofr  vere  Guy  Fawkes 
VOS  found. 

Oh !  here’s  a  flal*e-up ; 

Did  you  ever  hear  such  a  flare-up. 

At  last  they  stopped  as  they  heard  a  sigh 

Come  out  of  a  privy  vot  stood  close  by  5 

They  vent  to  the  door,  and  there  they 
knocked. 

They  tried  for  to  open  it,  but  found  Tvos 
locked ; 

Ven  one  on  ’em  burst  it  into  with  a  pole. 

And  there  was  poor  Billy  stuck  down  in  the 
hole ; 

^Twould  have  made  your  heart  bleed  to  have 
seen  him,  acause. 

You  can’t  think  how  wery  much  altered  he 

VOS. 

Oh !  here’s  a  flare-up ! 

Oh  !  ciickey;.  vot  a  flare-up. 

Says  he  “  I  thought  the  best  thing  I  could 
do, 

Vos  to  burn  these  old  houses  and  make  them 
build  new ; 

So  1  just  crept  in  vith  a  match  in  my  hand,  | 

To  disperse  in  rich  smoke  all  the  Acts 
through  the  land  ^ 

And  I’m  sure  by  you  ^tvill  be  veil  under¬ 
stood,  i 

That  Tve  done  this  ere  nation  a  vonderful 
good; 

For  i  kjiowM  if  these  bmisea  in  dust  vere 
vonce  lain, 

I'hey  must  be  reform'd  ere  they’d  use  ’em 
again,” 

Oh!  what  a  flare-up; 

You  canT  think  wbt^t  a  flare-up. 


SONGSTER.  7 

Marco  and  Pedro. 

Farmers  Marco  and  Pedro  we?e  jog¬ 
ging  along. 

They  had  both  been  to  market  togeth^ ; 
They  grumbled  that  this  thing,  and  that 
thing  was  wrong. 

And  they  grumbled  about tbo  diy  weather ; 
They  talk’d  of  the  wars,  of  the  times,  old 
and  new, 

Then  they  talk’d  of  their  saints  and  their 
sins  not  a  few ; 

And  they  pray’d  to  their  saints  for  a  shower 
or  two. 

As  they  grumbling  jogg’d  oq  together. 

Fat  de  ral,  d:c. 

The  saints  heard  their  prayers,  for  the  sky 
’gan  to  cloud, 

They  were  both  of  them  put  to  their 
tether ; 

For  the  rain  it  pour’d  down,  and  the  thunder 
roar’d  loud. 

And  they  wish’d  them  at  home  safe  toge¬ 
ther. 

But  now  to  the  church,  by  good  luck,  they 
draw  nigh. 

And  into  the  church  porch  for  shelter 
they  hie ; 

And  they  talk’d  of  the  folks  that  around 
them  did  lie. 

Regardless  of  wind  or  of  weather. 

Says  Marco,  This  tain  will  be  gloriously 
found. 

My  heart  is  as  light  as  a  feather  ; 

It  will  quickly  bring  every  thing  out  of  the 
ground. 

Yes !  all  things  will  spring  up  together.” 
God  forbid,”  says  old  Pedro,  **  what 
would  be  my  lot? 

Three  wifes  in  this  church-^yard  snug 
buried  I’ve  got; 

If  it  rains  ducks  and  geese  I’ll  not  stay  in 
this  spot,” 

So  he  scampered  off  in  spite  of  the  wea¬ 
ther. 


The  Southern  Breezee. 

WHEN  the  southern  breezes  play. 

To  the  uplands  let  us  gain, 

Where  ruddy  health  with  smiles  invite, 
Toje^n  the  sportive  train, 

Unleach  the  merry  pack. 

See,  see,  they  scent  the  gale; 

Their  chuckling,  throats  repeat  the  notes. 
Our  sport  it  will  not  haL 

When  the  southern,  dc 
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When  the  sun  bis  course  has  i^un  <’ 

We  trim  the  evening  fire ; 

And  gaily  troll  the  cheering  bowj^  ^ 

To  the  health  of  wife  and  squire* 

Then  the  laugh  and  joke  pteVaiL 
Till  the  turret  bell  strikes  otte  f  ' 
And  a  parting  cup  of  ale 
Proclaims  the  day  is  done. 

The  Soldier^ s  Tear. 

PON  the  hill  he  turn'd, 

To  take  a  last  fond  IqDk  ' 

Gf  the  valley  and  the  village  church, 

And  the  cottage  by  the  brook. 

He  listened  to  the  sound 
So  familiar  to  his  ear ; 

And  the  soldier  lent  upon  his  sword. 

And  wiped  away  a  tear,  j  v  ’ 

Beside  that  cottage  porch 
A  girl  was  on  her  knees, 

She  held  aloft  a  snowy  scarf. 

Which  flutter’d  in  the  breeze ; 

She  breathed  a  prayer  for  him, 

A  prayer  he  could  not  hear ; 

But  he  paused  to  bless  her  as  she  knelt. 
And  wiped  away  a  tear.  ’ 

He  turn’d  and  left  the  spot; 

Ah  !  do  not  deem  him  weak. 

For  dauntless  was  th/e  soldier’s  heart, 

Tho’  tears  were  on  his  cheek. 

Go,  watch  the  foremost  ranks, 

In  danger’s  dark  career, 

Be  sure  the  hAnd  most  dkring  there 
Has  wiped  away  a  tear. 

Goddess  Didnij. 

ARK!  the  goddess  Diana- : 

Calls  aloud  for  the  chase ; 

Bright  Phoebus  awakens  the  mfom ! 

Rouse,  rouse  from  your  slumber. 

And  for  hunting  prepare. 

For  the  huntsman  is  winding  his  hbrn. 

See  the  hounds  are  unkennel’d 
And  ripe  for  the  game;’ 

They  start  to  irertake  the  fleet  hare: 

All  danger  we  scorn. 

For  ple^Sure^s  our  aiiii ^ 

To  the  Adds,  then^  brave  bdyv  let's  repaid, 

A  dainty  plant  is  Qdbh^ge  Green. 

H !  a  dainty  plant  is  the  cabbage  grera, 
Wot  grows  in  the 'garden  bold,  > 
With  a  nice  bit  of  bacon,  half  fat  and  lean, 
He  is  good  either  hot  or  cold. 


His  heart  must  be  tender  and  not  decay'd. 
To  please  your  dainty  whim  : 

And  the  chap  that  loves  cabbage.  I’ll  tell 
the  blade. 

It’s  a  dainty  meal  for  him. 

Sprouting  out  of  the  ground  is, seen, 

A  rare  old  plant  is  the  cabbage  green. 

Fast  he  sprouts,  for  he’s  food  for  kings. 

And  a  nice  white  heart  has  he ; 

How  close  he  sticks,  and  how  tight  he  clings 
To  the  stump,  till  he’s  quite  stiimpy; 

In  a  waggon  he’s  jolted  along  to  town. 

And  his  leaf  no  longer  waves, 

For  he’s  packed  like  a  convict,  and  quite 
done  brown. 

As  his  way  to  the  market  he  paves.’ 

Sprouting  out,  &c. 

Full  wages  have  fled,^nd  work’s  ill  paid. 
And  grub  werry  scarce  has  been  ; 

But  the  rare  old  cabbage  shall  never  fade 
From  being  a  plant  wpt’s  green. 

The  hearty  bid  chap  in  future  days 
Shall  fatten  you  up  so  fast ; 

For  the  best  of  wejatables  men  can  raise’ 

Is  the  cabbage,  my  boys,  at  last. 

Sprouting  out,  &c. 


The  minute  Gun  at  sea. 

WHEN  in  the  storm  on  Albion’s  coast. 
The  night-watch  guards  his  weary 
post. 

From  thoughts  of  danger  free ; 

He  marks  some  vessel’s  dusky  form. 

And  hears  amid  the  howling  storin. 

The  minute  gun  at  sea. 

Swift  on  the  shore  a  hardy  few. 

The  life-boat  manri'd  with  a  gallant  crew^ 
And  dare  the  dangerous  wave. 

Through  the  wild  surf  they  cleave  their  way. 
Lost  in  the  foam,  nor  know  dismay  ! 

For  they  go  the  crew  to  save. 

But  oh  !  what  rapture  fills  each  breast 
Of  the  hopeless  crew  of  the  ship  distress’d  I 
Then,  landed  safe,  what  joys  to  tell,*  • 

Of  all  the  danger  that  befell  !  - 

And  is  heard  no  more 
By  the  watch  on  shore. 

The  minute  gun  at  sea. 
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Gosport  Beach. 

N  Gospoi^  l^acb  I  laad^,  > 

A  noted  place  of  fame ; 

I  called  for  a  bottle  of  bVandy  ‘ 

To  treat  my  fldshy  dame. 

Her  outside  ringing  was  all  sifk, 

Her  spencer  scaHet  red ; 

And  with  sweet  joy  and  content, 

T ogether  We  went  toAed. 

’Twas  early  the  next  morning, 

Just  by  the  break  of  day, 

She  says,  ‘^Youttg  man,. I’ll  tell  you 
What  brought  fne  dojiyn  this  way : 

I  am  a  rich  merchant’s' daughter. 

From  London  town  I  came ; 

My  parents  turned  me  out  of  doors, 

Which  brought  me  to  this  town,’’ 

He  said,  My  pretty  fair  maid, 

1  am  sorry  for  to  see 

That  you  should  ramble  so  far  from  home. 
And  throw  yourself  away ;  -  * 

But  on  you  no  reflections  1  will  cast,  | 

But  always  Til, prove  true; 

And  when  from  Chatham  I  return,  •  ^ 

Sweet  lass,  I’ll  marry  you.”  /  ^ 

They  both  shook  hands  and  parted,  ‘  ■ 

Tears  from  her  eyes  did  flow^ 

She  seemed  so  bi’oken-h^arted, 

On  board  she  could  not  go ;  < 

But  as  a  token  of  true  love, 

A  gold  ring  she  broke  in  two ; 

One  half  she  gave  to  her  true  love, 

Saying,  “Adieu!  sw^eet  lad,  adieu ! 


Ftn  one  the  Chaps  wot  sings. 

NO  doubt  a  song  5*6u’Ve  heard^ 

How  greatly  it  delights; 

It  comprises,  in  a  word, 

The  luck  of  a  *  cpve  wot  writes,’ . 

Now  I’ve  a  song  sovtrue,  ; 

My  mind  to  tell  it  clings;  {  « 

And  I’m  a*going  to  tell  to  you 
The  luck  of  a  cove  wot  sings  !  ; 

Tol  de.rol,  &c. 

In  a  garret  T  shew’djny.  nftb, 

Near  Earl-street>  Sevjeii  Dials, 

My  father  was  a  siiob^ 

And  my  mother  dealt  in  wials. 

But  my  mind  took  higher  flights,  ' 

I  hated  lowrlife  things  !  ' 

Made  friends  with  a  cove  what  writes, 

And  now  Pm  a  chap  wot  sings^ 


When  at  singing  I  made  ^  start. 

Some  said  my  voicb  was  fine ! 

I  tried  a  serious  pdrt,  ‘ 

But  turned  to  the  comic  line. 

I  found  out  that  was  heist, 

Son^e  fun  it  always  brings : 

To  the  room  it  gives  a  zest,—  '  ' 

And  it  suits  a  cove  wot  ringsl 

To  a  concert,  ball,  or, rout, 

Each  night  Tin  asked  to  go ;  , 

Gets  my  toggery  dp^n  tj^e^  spout. 

And  I  cut  no  dirty  show; 

Goes  up  to  the  murid  all  right, 

At  the  women  I  sheep’s  eyes  flings ; 

Gets  my  lush  free  all  the  night, 

Because  Pm  a  cove  W6t  sings.  ^ 

If  I  go  to  take  a  room,  i> 

There  w^nts  no  talk  or  stufl :  ti 

’Bout  a  reference  they  don’t  fume. 

My  word  is  quite  enough ; 

For  my  money  they  don’t  care  a  sous. 

The  landlady  kind  looks  fli^ngs ; 

She’s  prOud  to  have  in  her  house 
The  gentleman  wot  sings  5 

Each  day  so  well  1  fare. 

On  each  good  thing  so  fine ; 

In  the  grub  w'ay  well  !  share, 

For  I  always  go  out  to  dine. 

And  those  who  ask  me  so  free, 

Plenty  of  their  friends  bring  ;  ,  . 

They  come  from  miles  d’ye  see,  , : 

To  hear  the  chap  wot  sings. 

While  strollingt’other  night, 

I  dropped  in  a  house;  d’ye  see ; 

The  landlord,  60 polite; 

Insisted  on  treating  me ; 

I  call’d  for  a  glass  of  port. 

When  half  a  bottle  he  brings ; 

<  How  much  ?  ’ — ‘  Nothing  of  the  sort,’ 
Says  he,  ‘  You’re  a  cove  wot  sings.*  . 

Now  my  sQug  is  at  an  end, 

My  story  through  Tve  run ; 

And  all  that  I  intend  r  1 
Is  to  cause  a  morsel  of  fan. 

If!  succeed,  that’s  right, 

Thqre’s  a  pleasure  pleasing  brings  ;> 

And  ril  try  some  other  night 
The  luck  of  a  coVe  wot  sings. 

The  pretty .  Chambermaid* 

Not  far  from  town  a  contitry  squire. 
An  open-hearted  blade, 

Had  long  conceiv’d  a  strong  desire 
To  kiss  his  chamhermkid« 


THE  sailor’s  glory  ; 
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One  summer’s  noon  quite  full  ofglfee, 

He  led  her  to  a  shade^  ^ 

And  all  beneath  a  mulberry  tree 
He  kiss’d  his  chambermaicL 

The  parson’s  spouse  from  window  bigbi 
This  amorous  pair  survey’d  ; 

And  softly  wish’d,  none  can  deny, 

She’d  been  the  cbaoibermaid. 

When  all' was  o’er,  poor  Betty  cry’d, 

Kind  sir,  I’m  much  afraid, 

That  woman  there  ^ill  tell  your  brtde, 
You’ve  kiss’d  your  chiB^mbeTmaid. 

The  squire  conceived  a  lucky  thought, 
That  she  might  not  uphyaid  ; 

And  instantly  the  lady  brought 
Where  be  had  kisse^  the  maid ; 

Then  all  beneath  the  mulberry  tree 
Her  ladyship  was  laid ; 

And  three  times  three  well  kissed  was  she, 
Like  to  the  chambermaid. 

Next  morning  came  the  parson’s  wife, 

For  scandal  was  her  trade ; 

I  saw  your  squire,  madam,  on  my  life, 
Great  with  your  chambermaid. 

When,  cry’d  my  lady,  where,  and  how? 

.  ril  soon  discharge  the  jade  ; 

Beneath  the  mulberry  tree,  1  vow, 

He  kiss’d  your  chambermaid. 

’Tis  falsehood^  cry’d  her  ladyship, 

Shall  not  my  spouse  degrade  ; 

’Twas  I  chanced  there  to  make  a  slip. 
And  not  my  chambermaid. 

Both  parties  parted  hi  a  pet. 

Not  trusting  what  was  said  ; 

And  Betty  keeps  her  service  yet, 

T'imf  pretty  chambermaid,* 


Lovely  Nan. 

SWEET  is  the  ship,  that  under  sail, 

.  Sprea<t8  her  white  bosom  to  the  gale ; 
Sw’eet,  O  sweet’s  the  flowing  can  ; 

Sweet  (o  poise  the  lab’ringoar, 

That  tugs  us  to  our  native  shore, 

When  the  boatswain  pipes  the  barge  to 
man ; 

Sweet  sailing  with  a  favouring  breeze  j 
But  O,  much  sweeter  than  all  these 
Is  Jack’s  delight  in  bis  lovely  Nan. 

The  needle,  faithful  to  the  north, 

To  show  of  constancy  the  worth, 

A  curious  lesson  teaches  man ; 

The  needle  time  may  rust,  a  squall 
jCapsi/e  the  binnacle  and  all. 

Let  seamanship  do  all  it  can  ; 


My  love  in  worth  shall  higher  rise— 

No  time  shall  rust,  no  squall  capsize, 

My  faith  and  tru^t  to  lovely  Nan. 

When  in  the  bilboes  j^wes  penn’d, 

For  serving  a  worthless  friend,  , 

And  every  creature  frqtu.,nfie  ran  ; 

No  ship  performing  quarahijne 
Was  ever  so  deserted  seen ; 

None  hail’d  me-  -  woman,  child,  or  man  ! 
But  though  false  friendship’s  sails  were 
furl’d>  • 

Though  cut  adrift  by  all  the  worlds 
I’d  all  the  world  in  lovely  Nan.  ' 

I  love  my  duty,  love  my  friend, 

Love  truth  and  merit  to  befriend. 

To  mourn  tbeiir  loss  who  hazard  run  ; 

[  love  to  take  an  honest  part. 

Love  beauty  ami  a  spotless  heart; 

By  manners  love  to.  show. the  man 

To  sail  through  life  by  honour’s  breeze: 

’  I  was  all  along  of  loving  these, 

First  made  me  doat  on  lovely  Nan. 


The  Pilot. 


I’ll  come  and  pace  the  deck  with  thee, 

I  do  not  dare  to  sleep.” 

“  Go  down,”  the  sailor  cried  *^go  down, 
This  is  no  place  for  thee ; 

Fear  not,  but  trust  in  Providence, 

Wherever  thou  may’s t  be.” 

Ah !  Pilot,  dangers  often  met, 

W e  all  are  apt  to  slight ; 

And  thou  hast  known  the  raging  waves, 

But  to  subdue  their  might.” 

“  It  is  not  apathy,”  he  cried, 

“  That  gives  this  strength  to  me : 
Fear4)ot,  but  trust  in  Providence, 

Whereyer  thou  may’st  be. 

“  In  such  a  night  the  sea  engulf’d 
My  father’s  lifeless  form  ; 

My  only  brother’s  boat  went  down 
In  just  so  wild  a  storm; 

And  such,  perhaps,  may  be  thy  fate,‘ 

But  still  1  say  to  thee, 

Fear  notr  but  trust  in  Providence, 

Wherever  thou  may’bt  be.” 

Poor  Doft  ^^ay.  ^ 

ON  the  green  banks  of  Shannon,!  when 
Sbelah  was  nigh;  ^  • 

No  blithe  Irish  lad  was  so  happy  iia  I? 

No  harp  like  my  own  coukteo  cheerily  play,' 
A  Ad  wherever*!  went  was  my  poor  dog  t  ray. 


•  *  OR,  NAYAL 

When  at  List  I  was  forced  from  my  Sbelah 
to  part, 

She  cried)  wh^e  the  sorrow  hang  big  at  her 
heart,  '  ^ 

Remember  your  Sbelah,  wheb  far,  far 

•  away, 

And  be  kind,  my  dear  Pat,  to  our  poor  dog 
Tray.’’  •  ®  j 

Poor  dog,  he  was  faithful  and  kind  to  be 
sure,  . 

And  faithfully  loved  me,  although  I  was  j 
poor : 

.  When  the  sour«looking  folks  sent  me  heart¬ 
less  away, 

I  still  found, a  friend  in  my  jioor  dog  Tray.. 

When  the  roads  were  so  dark,  and  the  nights 
were  so  cold. 

And  I  and  my  dog  were  grown  weary  and 
old  r 

How  snugly  we  slept  on  my  old  coat  of  gray, 

And  he  lickM  me  for  kindness,  did  my  poor 
dog  Tray. 

Though  my  wallet  was  scant,  I  remember’d 
his  case,  * 

Not  refus’d  my  last  crust  to  his  pitiful  face  ; 

But  be  died  at  my  feet  on  a  cold  winter’s 
day. 

And  I  played  a  sad  lament  for  my  poor  dog 
Tray. 

Where  now  shall  I  go  ?  — poor,  forsal^n,  and 
blind, 

I  shall  never  find  one  half  so  foithful  and 
kind; 

To  my  own  native  village^  that’s  far,  far 

•  away, 

I  shall  nerer  return  with  my  poor  dog  Tray. 


The  tired  soldi^,  bold  and  brave, 
N ow  tests  his  wearj^fte t  j 
And  to  the  shelter  of  the  grave 
Has  mbUe  a  ^fe  tbtreat. 

To  him  the  trumpet^s  piercing  breath 
To  arrhi  sbaU  caH  hi  vain  : 

Nethsi  quarter’d  in  the  arms  of  death- 
He’ll  never  march  again. 

A  boy  he.leit  kia  ihtber’s  borne, , 

The  cbaoce  of  war  to  try  ; 
0’er*regioii(s  'yet  untfojii  to  roam — 

No  friend  or  brptner  nigb. 

Yet  still  he  nMircbs4.coii(ti^te4  on, 
Met  danger and  pain  ; 
ButDaw  be  baj^rrbis  tojil  is  done—f 
I^’U  never  march  again. 


SpKGSTER.  H 

The  aweets  of  spring,  thy  beautj  ’s  band 
Lie  scatter’d  o’er  his  bier ; 

His  comrades,  as  they  silent  stapd. 

Drop  honest  Ned  a  tear.  / 

And  lovely  Kate,  poor  Ned’s  delight, 

Chief  mourner  of  the  train, 

Qriedvas  she  view’d  the  dreadful  spot— 
He’ll  never  march  again.” 


^Oh!  sweetli/  ridei  my  Gondcdier. 

H !  sweetly  rides  my  gondolier 
Upon  the  moonlit  sea ; 

And  the  breeze  of  night  ishaii  softlybear 
This  lay  of  love  to  thee.  - 

While  the  grassy  isles  are  Lonely  bright. 

And  the  citron  groves  perfuming^ 

We’ll  wander  in  the  c«Um  moQn-ligbt> 

Where  the  myrtle  bow’rs  are  blooming, 
OhJ  lightly  rides  my  gondolier,  cfec. 

Then,  lady,:  wake,  the  vows  bestow’d 
Are  register’d  above ; 

And  from  my  lips  each  burning  wojrd 
Breathes  hallow’d  trutb  and  love. 

Yon  orb  of  heaven  may  pass  away,‘ 

Those  stars  may  cease  to  shine. 

But  nought  that  gleams  by  night  or  day 
Shall  change  this  heart  of  mine. 

Oh  I  sweetly  rides,  <fec. 

■  • 

Behold  how  brightly ^ 

Behold  bow  brightly  breaks  the  morn¬ 
ing,  .  • 

Though  bleak  our  lots,  our  hearts  are 
w*arm  ; 

Inur’d  to  toil,  aU  danger  scorning, 

We  hail  the  breeze  and  brave  the  storm^ 
Put  off,  put  off,  our  way  we  know. 
Take  beed>^  whisper  low — 

Look  out  and  spread  your  nets  with  care; 

Take  heed — whisper  low— 

The  pray  we  seek  we’ll  soon,  we’ll  soon 
ensnare. 

Away  !  no  clouds  are  lowering  o’er  us,  * 
Freely  now  we  tempt  the  wave ; 

Hoist,  hoist  each  sail,  while  before  us 
Hope's  beacon  shines  to  cheer  the.  brave. 

»  Put  off,  put  off,  dice. 

f  •'  ll  ■  , 

The  Spoiled  Cotv. 

NE  moirning  in  the  month  of  Mny> 

As  from  my  cot  I  .trey'd. 

Just  at  the  dawning  of  the  day, 

I  met  a  charming  maid. 


The  tired  Soldier. 
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the  sailor’s  GLORY  ; 


^^Good  morning,  fair  maid,  whither  ? 
said  I,  1.  ; 

So  early  tell  me  now; 

The  maid  replied,  Kind  sir, she  cried, 

I  have  lost  my  spotted  cow.^^ 

No  more  complain,  no  longer  mourn,  i, 
Your  cow^s  not  lost,  my  dear;  » 

I  saw  her  down  in  yonder  lawn. 

Come,  love,  and  rll  show  you  where.^^ 

I  must  confess  you’fe  very  kind, 

I  thank  you,  sir, said,  she  ;  ^ 

You  will  be  sure  her  there  to  find, 

Come,  sweetheart,  go  with  me.’^ 

Then  to  the  grove  we  did  repair. 

And  crossed  the  flowery  dale; 

We  hugged  and  kissed  each  other. 

And  love  was  all  our  tale. 

*.  ■  .  .  .  .  • 

Andjn  the  grove  we  .spent  the  day,  ) 

And  thought  it  passM  too  soon ; 

At  night  we  homeward  bent  our  way. 

When  brightly  shone  the  moon. 

If  I  should  cross  yon  flowery  dale. 

Or  go  to  view  the  plough. 

She  comes  and  calls,  ‘‘Ye  gentle  swains, 

Pve  lost  my  spotted  cow,^* 


When  the  death  to  him  they  nam’d  it. 

It  filled  him  with  dismay—  , 

Then  he  went  to  the  Green  Yard  and  claim’d 


it. 

And  brought 


the  dead  donkey  away^  " 
Oh  !  bad,  <fec. 


Dick's  feelings  were  so  much  distress’d. 

He  borrowed  a  knife  and  a  steel— 

Like  Alderman  S - he  did  it  dress,  ' 

And  cut  his  dead  body  up  like  veal ; 

To  a  Bermondsey  tanner  his  ^kin  went,  ^ 
And  the  oftal  away  he  thtow’d—  ' 

And  the  fore  quarters,  thick  and  thin  ones, 
Went  to  a  shop  where  they  sold  alamode. 

Dh !  bad,  <fec. 


The  hair  off  the  head  be  scalded. 

The  hair  pretty  close  he  did  crop— 

A  lemon  in  his  mouth  be  bolded. 

And  sent  him  to  a  pastry-cook’s  shop  ; 

His  feet  in  a  jelly  he  carted — 

’Cos  he  thought  it  a  mess  that  would 
please; 

And  the  rest  was  sent  to  Newgate  Market, 
To  make  real  Kppihg  sausages.  V 

Uh !  bad,  <fec. 


Duck4eg  Dick. 


DUCK-LEG  Dick  bad  a  donkey^ 

And  his  Tush  lov^d  much  for  to  swill; 
One  day  he  got  rather  lumpy,  ] 

And  got  seven  days  to  the  mill. 

His  donkey  was  taken  to  the  Green  Yard-*— 
A  fate  which  he  never  desarv’d  ; 

Oh  I  it  was  such  a  regular  mean  yard, 

That,  alas !  the  poor  moke  he  got  starv’d. 
Oh!  bad  luck  it  can’t  be  prevented, 

Tho’  Fortune  may  smile  or  frown ; 

He’s  best  off  that’s  contented 

To  mix,  sirs,  the  ups  with  the  downs^ 


To  Brixton,  without  any  riot. 

They  lugg’d  Dick  off  very  quick  ; 

He  went  in  remarkably  quiet, 

’Cos  he  knew  it  was  no  use  to  kick. 

Each  day  they  made  him  grapple 
On  the  roley-poley  stairs — 

On  Sunday  they  sent  him  to  chapel, 

But  they  couldn ’t  make  the  buffer  say  his 
prayers.-  . 

Oh  lbad,  cfec. 


So  time  pass’d  on,  as  I  have  stated,  ^ 
When  these  here  things  came  to  pass  ; 
When  Dick  got  liberated, 

He  went  to  look  after  his  ass. 


So  Dick  got  along  with  his  cronies. 

Without  any  fear  or  a  noise — 

And  made  some  into  polonies, 

And  some  into  sweet  saveloys ; 

In  his  spirit  he  got  no  damperj  *  ^ 

So  a  bargain  he  got  pretty  quick— 

For  he  bought  a  new  moke  arid  hamper,  ■ 

For  seventeen  bob  and  a  kick. 

‘  ^  Oh!  bad,  cfec. 

So  Dick  toddled  off  .with  hi*  bargain, 

The  donkey  ‘was  wari^ahted  sound — 

’Twas  lies  eyery  word  tl^t  they  .tpld  him. 
And  that  Dicl^^ pretty  soon  found, ,  * 

One  leg  was  a  regular  swinger. 

And  he  hadn’t  got  jap  oye  in  his  head— 

So  the  live  moke  that  they  .sold  him  n!  if 
Was  as  quiet  as  the  one  that  was  dead. 

,  ,  phi  ^bad,  <fec./ 

I-  .;V  (  •  ■■ 

The  moke  couldn’t  go  by  coaxing, 

So  the  harapfet  he  toOk  from  his  back,  ,, 
Then  spit  in  his  htod,  and  vhOpp^d  bihi. 

For  all  the  Mrorld  just  like  a'haCk. 

Not  one  blow  poor  Dick  miMes,  ,  ' 

That  the  people  cried  but  ‘  What  a  sh^e !’ ' 
But  Dick  only  told  ’em  tci  kiss  his 

What  I  don’t  mean  to  chobsfefot  to  nain^. 

‘  Oh  !  bad,  Ac. 


r 


OB^ 

Some  kid  from  one  Dickey  Martin 
Took  him  up  for  this  cruel  crime, 

Afore  the  beak  «»ure  and  sartinj 

And  the  donkey  was  sold  for  the  fine  t 
Dick’s  spirits  he  could  not  govern, 

So  in  the  office  he  kickM  up  a  row— 

So  once  more  he  was  sent  to  prison, 

And  there  the  poor  devil  Js  now. 

Oh!bad,&c. 


The  Female  Cahtn  Boy. 

IT’S  of  a  pretty  female,  as  you  shall  un¬ 
derstand,  .  . 

That  had  a  niind  for  roving  into  some  foreign 

land;  ,  ,  ,,, 

Attired  in  sailor’s  clothing,  she  boldly  did 

appear,  .  ^  .. 

And  engaged  with  the  captain  to  serve  Inm 

for  oneyear.  ,  , ,  j 

She  engaged  with  the  captain  his  cabin  boy 

to  be:  j  X  ^  ^ 

The  wind  was  in  favour,  and  he  put  out 


Oh  doctor  !  oh  doctor  !  the  cabin  boy 
did  cry; 

The  sailors  swore  by 
bin  boy  would  diei ; 

The  doctpr  ran  with 
smiled  at  the  fun 

To  think  a  sailor  lad  suuuiu  - - 

ter  or  a  son. 

The  sailors,  when  they  heard  the  jpke,  they 
all  began  to  stare : 

The  child  belonged  to  none  of  thenq,  they 
solemnly  did  swear.  ^ 

The  lady  to  the  captain  said,  My  dear,  1 
wish  you  joy,  \ 

For  it’s  either  you  or  I've  betray'd  the 
female  cabin  boy.” 

So  they  all  took  up  a  bumper,  and  (Jjank 
success  to  trade, 

Likewise  unto  the  cabin  boy,  tho’  neither 
man  nor  maid ; 

And  if  the  wars  should  rise  again,  the 
sailors  to  employ, 

We  then  must  ship  some  sailor  lads  like  the 
handsome  cabin  boy. 


to  sea ;  •  .  ... 

The  captain's  lady  being  on  board,  it  was 

unto  her  joy,  ^  \  a 

That  her  husband  had  engaged  the  hand¬ 
some  cabin  boy. 


The  land  qf  Old  Erin. 

OH !  the  land  of  old  Erin  is  alan'cUofde- 
light. 

Where  the  women  can  love,  and  the  men 


Quite  nimble  was  this  pretty  maid,  and  she 
did  her  duty  well ;  ^ 

But  mark !  what  followed  after  the  song  it¬ 
self  will  tell:  fx 

The  captain  with  this  pretty  maid  did  often 
kiss  and  toy;  ^ 

He  soon  found  out  the  secret  of  the  female 

cabin  boy. 

Her  cheeks  appeared  like  roses,  and  wi«i 

her  side  lock,  curls,  . 

The- sailors  oftOmes  smil  d  and  said,  She 

The  eattaVof  biscmts  her  cotour 

'  ,  And  ihiwaktd’id  swell  of  pre%'Nell,  the 
female  boy. 

As  through  the  Bay  of  Biscay  this  gallant 
ship  did  ptough. 

One  night  amongst  the  sailors  there  was  a 
The^TuXdW'from  their  hammocks, -it 

^  did  thp'it  rest  linnoJr»  ’  ' 

A«a  tiej  WM*  I*™'  ' 

handsome  cdbin  boy. ,  .. 


can  all  fight: 

We  have  hearts  for  the  girls,  and  have  arms 
for  our  foes, 

And  they  both  are  triumphant,  as  all  the 
world  knows:  ' 

If  they  talk  of  politeness,  we  can  beat  them 
at  that;  '  . 

For  when  monsieur  came  courting  a  rival 
so  fat,  ' 

Says  he,  “  My  dear  jewel,  you  are  quite  at 
a  stand. 

So  pray  take  a  foot  just  to  lend  you  a  hand. 

Then  let  ns  be  friskey  and  tipple  the  whiskey. 

Long  life  to  the  laiid  of  dear  Liberly's  jOys : 

No  country  whatever  has  power  to  sever 

The'Shamrock,  the  rose;  and  the  thistle;  toy 

They  may 'brag  hqw  .they  live,  with  their 
blarney  and  stuff. 

For  a  man  when  he»8  hungry  can  eat  fast 
enough; 

Is  not  teaching  a  Hye  man  to  live  all  my 
ej’e?  ^ 

Let  him  come  over  here  tphil  we’U  teach  j^im 
to  ^e :  '  " 
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Their  frog  and  soup  meagre  is  nothing  but 
froth, 

To  our  beef  and  praties,  and  Scotch  barley 
broth  ; 

What  land,  then,  for  living,  as  Erin  so  fit  ? 

Hospitality’s  home  and  the  birth-place  of 
wit. 

Then  let  us,  &c. 

They  may  talk  of  their  wonders  as  long  as 
they  please. 

By  Saint  Patrick  their  swans  are  all  nothing 
but  geese  ; 

They  may  say  they  can  fight,  but  that’s  all 
they  can  say, 

For  as  soon  as  we  charge,  they  as  soon  run 
away. 

Then  long  life  to  the  land  that  grows  out  of 
*  the  sea. 

May  it  flourish,  be  prosperous,  happy,  and 
free ; 

As  England,  Scotland,  and  Ireland  can 
prove, 

We  outshine  them  in  courage,  and  beauty, 
and  love. 

Then  let  us,  <fec. 


Blue^eyed  Stranger. 

ONE  night  the  north  w'ind  loud  did  blow. 
The  rain  was  fast  descending, 

The  bitter  cry  of  heart-felt  woe 
The  darken’d  sky  was  rending; 

When  call  d  by  pity  to  the  door. 

Assail’d  by  some  sad  ranger: 

A  shriek  was  heard  5  oh  !  aid  the  poor, 

The  wretched  blue-eyed  stranger. 

My  father  stood  with  frantic  air. 

And  gazed  upon  the  maiden. 

Whose  heart  was  broke  with  sad  despair, 
And  mind  with  sorrow  laden. 

His  bosom  throbb'd  to  see  such  woe 
Oppress  the  hapless  ranger ; 

Though  loud  he  cried,  thy  pangs  forego. 
Thou  art  welcome,  blue-eyed  stranger. 
Her  eyes  now  op’d,  her  bosom  c^asd 
To  pant  with  wild  emotion  ; 

Yet  while  her  thankful  love  increas’d’ 
Tears  flow’d  from  sorrow^ ’s  ocean  ; 

Twas  gratitude,  that  source  so  good, 

That  mark’d  the  hapless  ranger. 

For  whom  returns  a  genius  flood 
To  bless  the  blue-eyed  stranger* 


Answer  to  the  blue-eyed  Stranger 
T  wus  in  the  pleasant  month  of  May, 
When  flowers  they  Hivere  springing, 
As  I  was  walking  through  the  grove, 

1  heard  a  fair  maid  singing ; 


She  sang  with  a  delightful  voice,- 
I  thought  she  was  some  ranger, 

She  was  a  charming  beauty  bright, 

Just  like  the  blue-eyed  stranger. 

With  her  that  moment  I  was  struck, 

My  heart  did  beat  quite  nimble. 

My  eyes  did  drop  a  flood  of  tears, 

My  limbs  did  shake  and  tremble ; 

Down  on  my  bended  knees  1  fell. 

And  said,  mj^  dearest  ranger, 

I  hope  my  boldness  you’ll  excuse. 

Are  you  the  blue-eyed  stranger  ? 

As  soon  as  I  these  w-ords  had  spoke. 

She  stood  like  one  amazed ; 

Then  nothing  could  she  say  at  all. 

But  still  on  me  she  gazed; 

My  dear,  said  I,  don’t  troubled  be. 

Be  not  surprised,  sweet  ranger. 

Have  you  forgot  the  stormy  night. 

You  charming,  blue-eyed  stranger  ? 

You  came  unto  my  father’s  bouse, 

VVhen  the  rain  was  fast  descending ; 

The  wdnd  blew  hard,  the  night  was  dark, 
The  elements  were  rending^ 

He  took  you  in  under  his  roof. 

And  kept  you  safe  from  danger ; 

1  am  the  son  of  that  same  man. 

You  charming  blue-eyed  stranger. 

O,  then  she  flew  into  my  arms. 

All  with  great  joy  and  pleasure; 

Then  1  embraced  this  fair  maid 
With  kisses  out  of  measure  ; 

Then  to  church  1  took  my  flight, 

With  the  sweet,  joyful  ranger ; 

And  then  I  blessed  the  stormy  night, 

1  saw  the  blue -eyed  stranger. 


With  a  Cutlass  in  his  hand. 

WITH  a  cutlass  in  his  hand,  and  a  pis¬ 
tol  by  his  side, 

A  sailor  boards  his  enemy,  to  conquer  or  to 
die ; 

His  heart  as  a  lion  bold,  he’ll  face  the  dar¬ 
ing  foe. 

For  his  king  and  his  country’s  cause  his 
valour  he  will  show. 

CHORDS. 

While  the  thundering  cannons  roar, 

And  the  British  flag  doth  fly, 

A  sailor  will  for  victory  fight. 

Or  in  glof}^  he  will  die. 
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OR,  NAVAL 

Brave  as  our  Nelson  was,  a  sailor’s  fame 
must  be, 

His  duty  he  will  do  on  board,  amid  the 
storms  at  sea ; 

No  fear  he  ever  knew,  his  heart  is  British 
oak, 

His  flag  he’ll  never  strike,  nor  his  spirit 
ever  broke. 

With  joy  he  doth  return  unto  his  native  land, 

To  Nancy  he  is  joined  in  wedlock’s  pleasing 
band ; 

At  Greenwich  then  safe  moor’d,  from  rocks 
and  shoals  quite  free, 

All  in  his  Nancy's  arms,  free  from  both  wind 
and  wave. 


Highland  Soldier. 

Tune — ** Rambling  Sailor.” 

ON  the  Highland  mountains  so  far  away. 
There  dwelt  a  lovely  maiden. 

One  morn  so  early  she  did  stray, 

For  to  view  ihe  soldiers  parading. 

They  marehed  so  bold,  all  drest  so  gay. 
With  colours  flying,  and  the  band  did  play, 
AVhich  caused  that  maiden  for  to  say. 

I’ll  gang  unto  my  Highland  soldier. 

She  watched  thosq^oldiers  from^he  plain. 
Till  they  were  at  their  leisure, 

Where  she  beheld  her  darling  swain, 
sue  cried  I’ve  found  my  treasure. 

How  could  my  father  cruel  be. 

To  banish  my  true-love  so  long  from  me  ? 
I’ll  forsake  them  all  and  gang  along  with 
thee. 

My  bold  young  Highland  soldier. 

Said  William,  your  parents  you  should  mind, 
Pray  do  not  be  unruly  \ 

And  if  you  gang  to  a  foreign  clime, 

Ycm’ll  grieve,  believe  me  truly. 

If  1  in  battle  should  chance  for  to  fall. 

All  by  an  angry  cannon  ball, 

Aitd  you  so  far  from  3*our  father's  hall. 

Be  advised  by  your  Highland  soldier. 

A  blush  l)edeck’d  her  dimple  cheek, 

And  tears  her  eyes  bedewing, 

She  said,  my  William,  hear  me  8i)eak, 

Or,  alas!  twill  prove  ray  ruin. 

Its  never  say  no,  love,  let  me  go, 

With  you  I’d  face  the  daring  foe. 

With  my  gun  I’ll  wander  too  and  fro, 

To  guard  my  Highland  soldier. 


SONGSTER. 

Our  pa)’,  says  William,  is  so  small. 

Our  rations  are  so  scanty, 

It  is  that  would  grieve  me  worse  than  all, 
When  at  home  you  could  have  plenty. 

She  replied— I’ve  fifty  pounds  in  store. 
Besides  I’ve  a  heart— and  that’s  much  more; 
I  would  give  it  all  to  the  lad  I  adore, 

To  gang  with  my  Highland  soldier. 

Said  William,  since  you  are  so  true. 

And  seem  so  tender-hearted, 

Sweet  maiden,  1  will  marry  you, 

Till  death  we  will  never  be  parted. 

And  when  we  go  to  a  foreign  land, 
ril  guard  my  true-love  at  my  right  hand  ; 
And  Providence  may  stand  the  friend 
On  Mary  and  her  Highland  soldier. 


Scenes  that  are  brightest. 

C£N£S  that  are  brightest 
May  charm  awhile, 
Hearts  which  are  lightest. 
And  eyes  that  smile  ; 

Yet  o’er  them,  above  us.> 
Though  nature  beam. 

With  none  to  love  us, 

How  sad  they  seem. 

Words  cannot  scatter 
The  thoughts  we  fear ; 

For  though  they  flatty. 

They  mock  the  ear  r 
Hopes  still  deceive  us. 

With  fearful  cost; 

And  w  hen  they  leave  us, 

I'he  heait  is  lost. 


The  Lass  o’  Gowrie, 

PON  a  simmer  afternoon, 

A  wee  before  the  sun  gade  down. 
My  lassie  in  a  hr  aw  new  gown, 

Came  o’er  the  bills  to  Gowrie. 

I'be  rose  bud,  ting’d  with  morning  show’r 
Blooms  fresh  within  the  sunny  bow’r ; 

But  Katie  was  the  fairest  flower 
That  ever  bloom’d  in  Gowrie. 

Nae  thought  bad  I  to  do  her  wrailg, 

But  round  her  waist  my  arms  1  flaug. 

And  said,  my  dearie,  will  ye  gang 
To  see  the  carse  o,  Gowrie. 
tak’  ye  to  your  father’s  ha’. 

In  yon  green  fields  beside  the  shaw^ 

I’ll  mak’  ye  lady  o’  them  a’, 

The  brawest  wife  in  Gowrie. 
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THE  sailor’s  glory. 


A  silken  gown  o’  siller  gray. 

My  mither  coft  last  new-year’s  day,  ^ 

And  buskit  me  frae  tap  to  tae, 

To  keep  me  onto’  Gowrie. 

Daft  VVill,  short  syne,  cam,  courting  Nell, 
And  wan  the  lass,  but  w^bat  befel. 

Or  wharfs  she  garie,  she  kens  hersel,  , , 
She  staid  na  lang  in  0owrie. 

Sic  thoughts,  dear  Katie,  ill  combine 
Wi’  beauty  rare  and  wit  like  thine  5 
Except  yoursel,  my  bonny  queen, 

I  care  for  nought  in  Gowrie,  \ 

Since  first  I  saw  you  in  the  shiel, 

To  you  my  heart’s  been  true  arid  leal : 
The  darkest  night  I  fear  nae  dteil. 
Warlock  or  witch,  in  Gowrie. 

.  r|J5i 

Saft  kisses  on  her  lips  I  laid, 

The  blush  upon  her  cheek  soon  spread. 
She  whisper’d  modestly,  and  said, 

O  Fate,  ril  stay  in  Gowrie  !  ” 

The  auld  folks  soon  gae  their  consent, 
Syne  for  Mess  John  they  qiiickly  sent, 
Wba  ty’d  them  to  their  hearts’  coUtent, 
And  now  she  Lady  Gowrie, 


The  Rose  of  Ardee. 

HEN  first  to  this  country  a  stranger 
I  came, 

I  placed  my  affections  on  a  comely  fair  dame. 

She  was  proper,  tall,  and  handsome  in  every 
degree. 

She’s  the  flower  of  this  country,  and  rose  of 
Ardee. 

I  courted  lovely  Mary  at  the  age  of  sixteen. 

Her  waist  it  was  slender,  and  her  carriage 
genteel  5 

Till  at  length  a  young  weaver  came  her  (or 
to  see. 

Stole  the  flower  of  this  country  and  the  rose 
of  Ardee.  »  "  . 

My  curse  may  light  on  you  by  day  and  by 
night,  ^  " 

You’ve  fled  with  my  true-love,  far^  far  from 
my  sight. 

And  left  me  to  mourn  in  a  strange  country, 

For  the  loss  of  my  darling,  the  rose  of 
Ardee.  ,  .  / 

I’m  bound  to  the  country  for  months  two 
or  thrpe,  , 

And  perhaps  on  my  journey  .some  pretty 
girl  I  see  ;  :  .  . 

In  a  short  space  of  time  she  may  prpve  kind 
to  me,  ,  I  .1 

JBut  I  ne’er  can  forget,  the  aweet  rpso  ;of 
Ardee. 


When  I  get  my  week’s  wages  to  the  ale¬ 
house  I  go. 

And  there  I’ll  sit  drinking  with  my  heart 
full  of  woe;  , 

I’ll  sit  there  lamenting,  expecting  to  see 
Once  more  my  own  true-love,  the  rose  of 
Ardee. 

I  swear,  lovely  Mary,  by  the  powers  above. 
Though  inconstant  you’ve  been,  I  no  other 
can  love ;  ‘  '  ■' 

Oh  !  if  we  could  meet,  my  sweet  bride  you 
should  be. 

And  1  should  be  blest’  with  the  rose  of 
Ardee. 

Oh  !  my  lovely  Mary,  you  have  been  severe, 
To  slight  your  own  true-love  that  lov’d  you 
I  so  dear ; 

I  I  must  weep  in  despair  until  death  I  do  see, 
For  the  loss  of  my  darling,-,  the  rose  of 
Ardee. 

Farewell,  lovely  Mary,  tho’  fled  from  my 
jsight, 

For  you  I  am  weeping  by  day  and  by  nigbt ; 
But  I  fear  my  sweet  angel  I  never  shall  see, 
So  adieu  evermore  to  the  rose  of  Atdee. 

’  '  i  '  - 

ThedurhJiaifdgitl. 

y  dark-hair ’4  girl  thy  ringlets  deck, 

In  silken  curls,  thy  graceful  neck ; 
Thy  neck  is  like  the  swan,  and  fair  as  the 
peafl, 

And  light  as  aiy  the  step  is  of  the  dark-hair’d 
girl.  ,  4  Thy  neck  is,  <fec. 

My  dark-hair’d  girl,  upon  thy  lip 
The  dainty  bee  might  wish  to  sip ; 

Thy  lip  is  like  the  rose,  and 'thy  teeth  they 
are  p^H,  *  ^  '*  '  ^  “  ^ 

And  diamond  is  the  eye  of  my  dark-hair ’d 
girt.  I  ?  *  :  Thy  lip,  (fee. 

My  dark-hair’d  girl,  I’ve  promised  thee. 
And  thou  thy  faith  has  ;given  ,to  me  ; 

And  oh !  I  would  mot  change  for  the  crown 
of  an  earl,  ii  n  r 

The  pride  of  being  loved  by  my  dark-hair ’d 
girl.  . '  t  *i  ^  Andoh!  (fee. 

■  iis  -i.-r— ^  i.  . 

*  Bid  fne  ^discourse.' ^  / 

ID,  me  dispourse,  I  will  enchant  thine 

*■  '  ■ 

Or  like  a  faiiry  trip  npoii  the  green  ; 

Or  Mice  a  nymph,  with  bright' 'and  flowing 
hair,  '  • "  '  .  '  ^  - 

Dance  on ’the  sands,  and  yet^iio  footing 
seen/^  '  ‘ 

'  Eli(U  Keys f  Printer,  I)epwport, 
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/’m  King  of  the  Forett  Glade, 

0  1  am  a  child  of  theibrest  wild, 

j  Where  the  wild  deer  boundeth 
free, 

And  the  mevie  tidnj^s,  with  uncaged 
wings, 

To  bis  mate  in  the  greenwood 
tree, 

I  range  at  will  o'er  mead  or  hill, 

Or  deep  in  the  woodland  shade, 
With  my  good  yew  bow  in  my  band 

I  go. 

As  free  as  the  bird  or  the  wild  red 
roe,  . 

And  the  woods  ring  out  with  song 
or  shout 

Pm  king  of  the  forest  glade, 

Pm  king,  f’m  king,  Pm  king  of  the 
forest  glade. 

The  sparkling  brooks  they  mirror 
the  looks 

Of  the  bright  blue  laughing  sky ; 
The  sweet  flowers  spring,  and  the 
gnarled  oaks  fling 
Their  mighty  limbs  on  high. 

O,  I  love  to  roam  in  my  free  green 
home, 

With  our  nut-brown  maids,  our 
fosest  maids; 

Or  my  bold,  bold  brothers,  who  doff 
•  the  cares, 

•  Which  the  hollow  worldling  seeks 
*  and  shares.  •  * 

When  the  woods,  ifec. 

The  franklin  and  priest,  O,  they  love 
to  feast 

On  the  prime  of  the  stalled  deer ; 


But  I  am  the  lord  of  tbe  free  green 
sward, 

And  the  best  of  the  king’s  fat  ds|ir. 
But  the  abbot  should  fast  when  ^e 
Lent  is  past. 

When  the  mass  is  said  and  suntt# 
Ere  my  brothers  and  1  lack  maivoisie 
To  quaff  a  deep  draught ’neatfa  the 
green*wood  tree. 


Come,  dwell  with  me. 

C  OME,  dwell  with  me, come,  dwell 
with  me, 

And  our  borne  shall  be,  our  home 
shall  be, 

A  pleasant  cot  in  a  tranquil  spot, 
With  a  distant  view  of  each  chaiigkig 
scene. 

My  cottage  is  a  magic  scene, 

The  sheltering  boughs  seem  ever* 
green ; 

The  streamlet,  as  it  flows  along. 
Seems  murmuring  forth  a  fairy  song. 
Come,  dwell  with  me,  dbc. 

The  tendrils  of  a  purpleVine 
Around  the  rustic  porch  shall  twine ; 
The  woodbine  and  the  myrtle  flower 
Shall  make  each  casement  seehi  a 
bower. 

I  vTiil  not  make  thee  once  regret 
T he  gay  saloons  where  once  we  met ; 
’Twill  be  my  pride  to  beer  thee  say. 
Love  makes  this  valley  ^r  more 
•  gey.'" 

Come,  dwell  with  me,  Asc# 


OBVOliVOBT: 
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